The latest Portrait of Margaret Deland, whose new Volume of Stories, “‘ Dr. Lavendar’s People,” has recently been published 
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Margaret Deland 


IVE years ago Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford wrote: “ Mrs. 
Deland may write many books rich with love of nature and 
knowledge of human nature, with well constructed and sus- 
tained plot and all the fine sparkle of the give and take 
of dialogue; but both she and her readers will be very 
fortunate if she ever achieves any finer work than the best of that 
in Old Chester Tales.” It would be interesting to hear Mrs. 
Spofford’s judgment of the new volume of Old Chester tales just 
published under the title, Dr. Lavendar’s People. We may be 
sure that she would find in it not only finer work, but back of it 
a richness and maturity of power, a fertility of imagination, a deep 
and moving sense of the human drama which have ripened and ex- 

nded her vision and strengthened her grasp of reality. Her 
aculty of observation is as acute, her intuition as profound and 


true, her characterization as firm and sure, her humor as subtle 
and searching, and her ethical insight as keen and sane as in the 
work of five years ago. But there is that something more in Dr. 
Lavendar’s People which is better felt than described: that some- 
thing which is the reward of living to the imaginative mind, and 
the secret of genius. For the growth of the imagination is as 
subtle and elusive as the processes of biology. « 

It is a significant fact that Mrs. Deland’s literary efflorescence 
bloomed first in Verse, and that some of these early poems were 
scribbled on the leaves of a market-book which fortunately fell 
into the hands of a sympathetic friend who recognized and en- 
couraged the awakening of the young writer’s power. The juxta- 
position of try and the market-place has been strongly marked 
in Mrs. Deland’s work from the beginning. Her hold on the 
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Mrs. Deland’s Home in Boston 


physical and material needs of life has been as strong as her 
grasp on the moral and spiritual. It is this deep humanity in her, 
this breadth of sympathy and comprehensive insight which sees 
life whole and enables her to present all sides of the drama that 
makes so close and intimate an appeal, and gives catholicity and 
sanity to her view of life. The waywardness and limitations of 
human nature are ever present with her in sight of the depths of 
human tragedy and the heights of spiritual victory or defeat. The 
ease of Algernon Keen and Mary Gordon in.“ The Note” is one 
of the best examples in the new volume. “I tell you,” says Dr. 
Lavendar, himself an exponent of this truth, “ only the Lord knows 
what is lying in the darkness of human nature. In fact,” he pro- 
ceeds, as he reflects on poor shamed Algy struggling with “ the 
- stirring of God within him ”—*‘ in fact, as I get older, there is 
nothing more constantly astonishing to me than the goodness of 
‘the Bad;—unless it is the badness of the Good.” One feels the 
insistence of the note struck by Algy: “I guess God’s more easy 
‘than some people”; and in this enlightened optimism and its 
dramatic development in these stories Mrs. Deland’s genius is 
more spiritually allied with George Eliot’s than some others‘ for 
whom the claim has been made. That is an illuminating passage 
in which the clergyman and the physician are arraigned humor- 
ously by Miss Harriet—and, like George Eliot, it is more often 
than not by a shaft of humor Mrs. Deland wings her moral: “ The 
trouble with you doctors is that you make people think about 
their insides. It’s stomachs with Willy and souls with you. No- 
body ought to know that they have a stomach or a soul. I don’t. 
_A tree don’t. And there isn’t an oak in Old Chester that isn’t 
pleasanter than Mrs. Drayton. Yet she’s always fussing about her 
insides—spiritual and material.” To which Dr. Lavendar rejoins: 
“It’s when you don’t have ’em that you fuss; the trouble isn’t 
too much soul, it’s too little. And I guess it’s the same with 
stomachs.” And there is this phrase which crystallizes the truth 
that finds dramaturgic solution in all of Mrs. Deland’s work: “ It 
was the elemental protest of the flesh, which cannot understand 
the regal and unconquered soul.” 

Not by that tour de force, John Ward, Preacher, will Mrs. De- 
land find permanent place in literature any more than will 
Mrs. Humphry Ward by Robert Elsmere, which rose and fell with 
the wind of religious controversy that raged around their re- 
spective problems; but by Old Chester Tales and Dr. Lavendar’s 
People and the novels which we hope are to follow soon, will Mrs. 
Deland acquit herself of her best, and take that distinctive lead- 
ership in American fiction ‘which we believe is now at her com- 
mand. She has never shown so perfect and supreme a mastery 
of her art as she does in this new book, and she bids us in- 
stinctively look for a work that will combine the variety and 
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range of her ripened gifts with the sustained and more elaborate 
proportions of the novel. Not that Old Chester Tales and Dr. 
Lavendar’s People are to be measured by the common collection 
of short stories. They have a continuity and community of place 
and people with a variety of theme and situation, which pertain 
to the quality of a long novel, and in the central figure of Dr. Lav- 
endar, surrounded by his people in Old Chester, we are made to 
perceive the separate stories as sketches composing a single picture. 

Mrs. Deland’s loving portraiture of Dr. Lavendar has recalled 
Dr. Maclure and other large human figures in fiction to some 
minds; her imaginative use of the village of Manchester, near 
Pittsburg (Mercer in the stories) for the quaint setting of Old 
Chester, where her childhood was passed, has tempted others to 
liken her habitat to Cranford; and her style and treatment of 
village life have brought to mind Jane Austen and Miss Mit- 
ford. But the fact remains that Mrs. Deland has shown an 
criginal quality, and a selection of material which is indubitably 
her own. In her own field she is inimitable, and has imitated no 
one. There is no one writing to-day whose work more undeniably 
possesses that distinction which is the hall-mark of literature, and 
which conveys the classic touch that ensures remembrance. 

Mrs. Deland has never sought publicity, although she is no 
recluse. Her days are spent mainly out-of-doors, and it is the odor 
of flowers and not the smell of the lamp that exudes from her 
fragrant pages. Her passion for flowers and old gardens is ap- 
parent in her work were there no other evidence. Jn an Old Garden, 
her volume of poems, was a spontaneous expression of this passion, 
and was the impulse that led her into literature. One of ‘the 
prosaic bits of ruled paper torn from the market-book aforemen- 
tioned is still in existence, I believe, containing the pencilled lines 
of “ The Clover,” with a graceful sprig of the flower traced over 
the page. Her home on Beacon Hill, Boston, blossoms within like 
spring with plants and flowers in the chilliest New England winter. 
Her study window looks toward the Common, and the eye sweeps 
a wide horizon over the neighboring chimney-tops from the south 
to where in the north Mrs. Deland takes her flight with the swal- 
low to her summer home at Kennebunkport, Maine. Here she loves 
to work for hours in the large garden surrounding the long, low 
attractive house that breathes an atmosphere of content and peace. 
The jonquils which are seen in the picture below are her special 
pride. Like the author of Lorna Doone, the creator of Dr. Lav- 
endar and his people is jealous of her personal life, though sharing 
an unlimited hospitality with a wide circle of friends, content to 
live her own life in her own way, and when her books are written 
to “throw them over the garden wall,” as Blackmore put it, for 
that larger hospitality of intellectual communicability which has 
made the world of readers greatly her debtor. 


Mrs. Deland in her Garden at Kennebunkport 
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Books and Bookmen 


By James 


N The Relentless City, Mr. E. F. Benson has given us a novel 
of London and New York which, like everything he writes, 
is clever and lively reading. There is a body, so to speak, a 
solidarity of mind in English fiction, even of the most 
mediocre, which is generally lacking in American novels... We 
have our compensations, to be sure. We are not profound thinkers 
perhaps, like the Earl of Pawtucket, but we are at least superficial- 
ly alert. And so to us much English fiction is dull and stupid. 
But Mr. Benson has a lively wit and brilliancy which give sparkle 
to his profounder passages, and it is entertaining, not to say en- 
lightening, shockingly enlightening, to see ourselves as Mr. Benson 
sees us in The Relentless City. The Relentless City is, of course, 
New York, though why “of course,” one might pause to ask who 
has felt the grim brutality of London with Henry James—* she is 
like a mighty ogress who devours human flesh.” This relentlessness 
is earried like a dominant note throughout the novel, and is not 
without its dramatic ef- 
fect. He sounds it in the . 
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kindling inirth and laughter. Mr. Benson’s purpose was pri- 
marily to amuse, and his characters, whether English or American, 
serve that end. The plot has a touch of melodrama, and we can 
scarcely forgive Mr. Benson the inconsistency of character in making 
a heavy villain out of Mr. Bilton, who, as a type of the enterprising 
American impresario or theatrical manager, is drawn with rare 
fidelity and truth to life. Dolly Emsworth, too, the clever actress 
who comes to see and conquer an American audience on her first 
appearance, is piquantly reminiscent of her kind—*‘ the embodiment 
oi vitality and serene paganism. Not even her friends, and they 
were many, ever accused her of morality, but, on the other hand, 
all children adored her. That is an item not to be disregarded 
when the moralist adds up his balance-sheet.” It is Dolly who is 
the innocent cause of all the trouble in the story, for she thought 
she had destroyed Bertie’s “ lyrical love-letter” to her in a mag- 
nanimous moment, but it is subsequently used as a means of black- 
mail on Bertie, who mar- 
ries the American million- 


opening chapter in a pas- 
sage that has the ominous 
forecast of a _ prelude: 
“All the old landmarks, 
as the great wheel of hu- 
man life whirled down the 
road of the centuries, 
seemed to be passing out 
of sight; the world was 
racing westward, where 
America sat high on the 
seas, grown like some por- 
tentous mushroom. in a 
single night. There, at 
the present moment, the 
inexorable, the relentless 
logic of nature was work- 
ing out its everlasting 
roposition that the one 
orce in the material world 
was wealth. England had 
had her turn, as Rome 
had had her turn, and 
even as the hordes of bar- 
barians had swept over 
the countries that had 
been hers, till they reach- 
ed and took the capital it- 
self—even so.” “It must 
be confessed,” Mr. Benson 
admits, “that England 
has fallen into the hands 
of very’ kindly foes.” 
Again, later in the story, 
when it is asked of an 
American: “Is he quite 
unscrupulous?” the an- 
swer is: “Not unscrup- 
ulous exactly, but relent- 
less. That is the spirit of 
America. It fascinates me 
and it repels me. Some of 
them remind me of des- 
tiny.” At first the reader 
may, like Bertie, be 
“jarred by the voices, 
manners, aims, methods 
of looking at life of the 
society ” that Mr. Benson 


aire’s daughter; and it is 
Dolly who, in the nick of 
time, averts the domestic 
tragedy which threatens 
to engulf the peace and 
happiness of the Anglo- 
American alliance. As 
frequently happens where 
beautiful woman plays the 
devil and the angel with 
equal charm and vivacity, 
Dolly is the most alive 
and attractive creature in 
the book. The story is 
certainly highly amusing, 
and if viewed as affording 
a glimpse of one aspect 
of the social world, and 
not the whole world, or 
the best of it by any 
means, one will close the 
book with a sense of hav- 
ing been entertained a lot, 
and edified a little, by the 
spectacle of a comedy of 
manners high iife. 
Otherwise one might be 
tempted to say to Mr. 
Benson: “Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a 
cynic!” 


Is the influence of Mark 
Twain’s earlier work be- 
ginning to be felt in our 
fiction? It looks like it. 
I heard it contended the 
other day that the great- 
est American novel was 
Tom Sawyer and not The 
Scarlet Letter. I believe 
that library statistics 
show that no living au- 
thor’s old books are so 
widely read in this coun- 
try as Mark Twain’s, so 
that the influence of Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn must be widespread 


has satirized in his novel, indeed. Mark Twain 
but the ready wit of the sought his heroes among 
native will quickly dis- the boys of the lowest 
criminate between the E. F. Benson democratic level, and if 
truth of character and Author of “ The Relentless City” you have observed the 


the exaggeration of cari- 

cature which this satirist 

has used to point a moral and adorn a tale. The satire is seldom 
biting or bitter except where deserved; one is made to feel that 
Mr. Benson, while not quite sure what to make of us, admires us, 
and stands just a bit in awe of us. He appreciates the wider area 
and latitude of our “ moral geography.” He appears to like, more 
and more, the quality of mind in us which may be broadly called 
sensibleness. And the effect which a visit to New York has upon 
Mrs. Sybil Massington is surely a tribute to our strenuous life. 
“To work—that was the impulse she had brought back with her 
from America; not to scheme merely with her busy brain, to in- 
trigue, to find, as she always had foudd, endless amusement and 
entertainment in watching others, even though she exerted her in- 
tellect to its fullest in intelligently watching them, but to make 
some plan and carry it out, to find some work to do and do it.” 
After all, it is very much with London as with New York the Re- 
lentless; not in wantonness does she fill her maw and play the 
ogress (to call on Mr. James again), but to keep herself alive and 
do her tremendous work. 


No novel of character is without its moral, but the moral of 
The Relentless City is lightly winged, and speeds home through 


trend of current fiction. 
lately, vou will find that 
present-day novelists are emulating Mark Twain’s democratic and 
simple ideals. Not to multiply examples, I have in mind three 
works of fiction issued within the year in which the hero emerges 
from a boyhood of obscure parentage and the rudest surroundings. 
It is inherent in our democracy that the child who is shown to be 
father of the man should spring from pioneer stock and be fitted 
with picturesque crudity and practical romance. Tom Sawyer is 
the natural forbear of “ Jawn” Mead in The Whirlwind, of Billy 
Williams in The Vagabond, and of Chad in The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come. And the notable thing about these three novels 
is that their finest and most original quality resides in their por- 
trayal of boyhood life. It is when the boy reaches manhood that 
the story in each case becomes more conventional and less original. 
A curious coincidence, by the way, has led these three authors to 
lay the track of their story through the crimson field of the Civil 
War, and in the beginning both the “ Little Shepherd” and the 
“ Vagabond ” run away to the large adventure of their beckoning 
dreams. Both boys come into their kingdom and win their lady of 
dreams who, as romance would have it, stays on the opposite side, 
the Southern, of the national struggle until it is ended. The 
Vagabond has already been reviewed in these columns, and some 
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months ago I called attention to Mr. Hughes’s remarkably strong 
novel, The Whirlwind. Of Mr. Fox’s The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come it may be said that it contains its author’s most mature 
work, and makes a strong bid for popularity. It is built on broad 
romantic lines, and has little to do with the realism of human 
eventuality, but it is a healthy, picturesque romance of civil-war 
days which will attract many readers. 1 still have a lingering 
fondness for this author’s earlier work, which kept closer to life 
and showed us a phase of existence which was distinctively American. 
Nothing this young author has yet written will live so long as his 
Hell fer Sartain, A Cumberland Vendetta, and A Mountain Europa, 
Which I admonish the reader to procure if he has neglected them. 
Of the three novels named, I should like to add that The Whirlwind 
seems to me to be by far the most finished and original work. Mr. 
Hughes had the courage of his artistic convictions, and refused to 
strain probability for the sake of the momentary triumph of senti- 
mental romance. Nothing in the book exemplifies this so convin- 
cingly as the inevitable tragedy at the close, which instinctively im- 
parts a thrill that compels submission to the mysterious drama of 
life. It is also noteworthy that The Whirlwind possesses a spirit- 
ual quality without which no literature can touch greatness. 


Mr. Herman Klein, in his Thirty Years of Musical Life in London, 
just published, contributes an interesting chapter of reminiscences 
of Adelina Patti at home which will attract attention on account 
of the great prima donna’s forthcoming reappearance in this coun- 
try. The purely personal incidents related about her, as about 
other great Singers and musicians in these pages, are printed for 
the first time. It has been a frequent cause of wonder why Madame 
Patti, at the end of her professional career, should have enriched 
her home at Craig-y-nos Castle with the elaborate structure of “a 
Bayreuth theatre en miniature,” as it has been called. To Mr. 
Klein she made this explanation: “I love the stage.. I love to act 
and to portray every species, every shade of human emotion. Only 
I want freedom—more freedom than opera, with its restricted move- 
ments and its wear and tear on the voice, can possibly allow the 
actors. I care not whether it be comedy or tragedy, so long as I 
feel that I can devote my whole energy, my whole being, to realizing 
the character that I have to delineate. ... 1 want to act, to feel 
myself upon the boards, playing to amuse myself and a few chosen 
friends on each side of the footlights. . . . Give me only a dramatic 
idea, with music that aids in depicting it, and I will play you any 
part you choose (in pantomime), from one of Sarah Bernhardt’s 
down to Fatima in ‘ Bluebeard.’” Once while they were rehearsing 
one of these musical pantomimes with “ La Tosca” as the theme, 
during Mr. Klein’s visit to Craig-y-nos in 1891, Sir Augustus Harris, 
the famous impresario, quietly slipped in and took a seat in the 
dark auditorium of the theatre. He watched the proceedings with 
the amusement of a master of the game enjoying a holiday. Madame 
Patti soon perceived him, and called out: “ Gus, what are you doing 
there? Why don't you come on the stage and help us?” “ My dear 
Adelina,” answered Sir Augustus, “if this were an opera or a play 
I should with pleasure. But it is neither, and whatever it may be, 
there is no need of my help as long as you are there. I am just 
beginning to realize that if you had not been the world’s greatest 
singer you could have been one of its best actresses.” He meant 
it, adds Mr. Klein.—and it was true. Mr. Klein’s memoirs of 
these thirty years in London present a most delectable potpourri 
of gossip, personalia, and intimate narrative of events pertaining 
to the notable personages and movements in the musical world. 
The galaxy of vocal and instrumental stars and impresarios that 
swung into his ken during these years is fully represented by the 
numerous portraits which are scattered in profusion thropgh his 


pages. 


A translation of the Comtesse Angéle Potocka’s intimate study 
of Theodore Leschetizky, which appeared in French two years ago, 
has just reached us from the pen of Geneviéve Seymour Lincoln. It 
is the record of a happy and romantic life, rare in musical annals. 
For over half a century this greatest of living piano masters has 
heen a prominent figure in the social and musical life of Russia, 
Hungary, and Poland. The memoir abounds in recollections of 
Liszt. Thalberg, Rubinstein, Meyerbeer, Gounod, and Paderewski. 
It was due to Leschetizky’s activity and enthusiasm that Mas- 
cagni’s “ Cavalleria Rusticana ” was produced at the Viena Opera, 
and performed under the composer's direction. He numbers many 
famous pianists among his pupils, but his name is freshest in the 
minds of the present generation through the successful achieve- 
ment of his latest, and perhaps greatest, pupil, Paderewski. It 
appears that Paderewski’s first night was not very propitious; his 
performance of an original theme and variations was not greet 
with favor. Some local musicians were heard to remark that “ the 
voung man did not seem to promise much.” But his master, who 
overheard the criticism, only smiled and said: “ Ah, but you will 
have to get used to hearing that young man’s name!” Yet, as 
Paderewski stcod nonchalantly resting his tawny head against the 
wall while the envious buzzing assailed his ears in vain, the 
Comtesse says that there were few like her keen-sighted kinsman, 
Leschetizky, who could have foreseen his great future. 


Hawthorne and his Circle is one of the richest literary heritages 
of the year, a gossipy chronicle of significant events and memorable 
trifles, becoming invaluable in the mass, concerning the author of 
The Scarlet Letter and his cirele of friends, recorded by his son, 
Julian Hawthorne, who remains to this generation one of the last 
links connecting us with the glorious names of the past half-cen- 
tury. The pages abound in recollections of Hawthorne and many 
of his great contemporaries on the personal side, which have not 
appeared in print before. It is a story of people and events, and 
not a study in literary criticism. One very naturally turns to the 


chapter in which Mr. Hawthorne tells how The Scarlet Letter came | 


to be written, and under what distressing conditions. Hawthorne 
awoke one morning to find himself deprived by political chicanery 
of the income of a custom-house surveyorship with which he sup- 
ported his small family. He was then forty-five, and his son 
Julian three years old. He closed his desk in the Salem Custom- 
house for the last time, and went out, face to face with the disaster 
which was instrumental in giving The Scarlet Letter to the world. 
When he reached home and broke the bad news to his wife, she 
opened a drawer and disclosed a store of bank-notes which she had 
saved from his income by frugal economy. Stimulated by this un- 
expected miracle, Hawthorne swiftly recalled the inchoate elements 
of a story that had been for months past rumbling around in his 
head, a story in which was to figure prominently a letter A, cut 
out of red cloth or embroidered in scarlet thread, and fastened to 
a woman’s bosom. His spirits rose. After all, it was a relief to 
be rid of the surveyorship, and donning his flowered dressing-gown 
and slippers down at heel, he sat down at the old mahogany desk, 
so long unused, by the window. There would be time to finish the 
story before the miraculous store of bank-notes gave out, and then 
he could go on writing others.. The Democratic Review only paid 
twenty dollars for four pages, and terribly slow pay at that, but 
he would work out the problem somehow. 


Upon coming to close quarters with The Scarlet Letter, Haw- 
thorne found, to his temporary dismay, that it would not be bound 
within the limits of the sketches he had been used to writing, and 
that instead of a month it was more likely to take over a year to 
complete. But he had started the work, and even if it had been 
manageable he could not turn back or pull out, for not only had he 
nothing else to substitute for it, he could not free himself from the 
thrall of the story until it had been told. He began the book, jaded 
from years of office drudgery, with the wolf almost at the door. 
The noise of traflic in the narrow street without and the anxiety 
of domestic alarms within unceasingly attacked him as he worked 
on. His mother, whom he deeply loved, fell ill and died, and inter- 
rupted the work for a while. His health was shaken, his children 
became ill, his wife was suffering acutely, and financial need was 
pressing, but through it all he wrote on. Like Robert Louis Steven- 
son, he “clung to his paddle.” He wrote from morning till night 
at this time, though afterward he never worked after noon. As a 
child, his son can dimly remember the quill squeaking softly over 
the smooth paper, with frequent quick dips into the ink-bottle— 
a few words would be written swiftly, then a pause, with sus- 
pended pen, while the next sentence was forming in the writer’s 
mind. Then the shadows closed in on the child, who was smitten 
with illness after his grandmother’s death. What happened sub- 
sequently was learned later in life. When The Scarlet Letter was 
at last complete, Hawthorne read the story in manuscript to his 
wife; his voice faltered and broke as he proceeded, and she slipped 
to her knees and hid her face on her arms in the chair beside him 
“TI had been suffering,” Hawthorne said long afterward, “ from 
a great diversity and severity of emotion.” One day a big man 
with a brown beard and shining brown eyes, who bubbled over 
with enthusiasm and fun, made his appearance in the Hawthorne 
home. The child noted that he talked volubly about something, 
and that when he was gone. the mother and father smiled at each 
other. The Scarlet Letter had been written, and James T. Fields 
had read it and declared it the greatest book of the age. That 
was the last cf Salem for the Hawthornes. 


“ Artful fiction being more convincing than artless fact, it is 
not likely,” says Mr. Janvier by way of introduction to his new 
work, The Dutch Founding of New York, “that the highly un- 
truthful impression of the Dutch colonists of Manhattan given by 
Washington Irving ever will be effaced.” Yet when Mr. Janvier 
comes to tell the plain truth about those rough old Dutchmen who 
settled here in Manhattan nearly three hundred years ago, his 
charm of historical verity is well-nigh as pleasing in the narrative 
as Irving’s fancy in his &Subtly mendacious History of New York 
from the Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 
And we discover, at Mr. Janvier’s investigation, that our Dutch 
ancestors had certain virtues which did not enter into the entabla- 
ture of their vices by Irving. It is especially startling to the 
traditional acceptation of Dutch somnolence to learn that this 
dominant characteristic fastened upon them by Irving was a 
gratuity of his fancy, and that not the slightest trace of it is to 
be found in the records. “* Keenness and alertness—not the drowsi- 
ness upon which Irving so harps in his persistent pleasantries— 
were the personal and national characteristics of the people who 
founded this city; and who founded it, we must remember, in the 
very thick of their glorious fight for freedom with what then was 
the first sea power of the world.” But what a rude blow this is to 
the fabric of romance which has been reared about Mynheer with 
his easy-going, somnolent air! There is The Bow of Orange Ribbon, 
for instance. What a shock it must be to dear Mrs. Amelia E. Barr 
to find that all these years her book has been circulating through 
Sunday-school libraries, and inoculating the young with unveraci- 
ties of speech and manner! There is yet time, however, for her to 
stop in the midst of her literary labors and revise her deservedly 
popular novel of old Dutch New York, dedicating the new edition 
to Mr. Janvier. 


Mr. Janvier deserves grateful recognition for his arduous task 
in delving among old documents and dusty archives for his data, 
sparing us the laborious hunt, and resolving the results of his re- 
search into a clear and graphic narrative. Some of these valuable 
documents and plans are reproduced for the first time in his book, 
disclosing the inner history of events from which important issues 
sprang in the subsequent development of American commerce. 
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William Makepeace Thackeray 
Complete 


IN TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES 
A Set of Thackeray is not a Luxury—it is a Necessity 


HACKERAY’S creations 
place him at the head, 
perhaps, of the English novel- 
ists of the nineteenth century. 
His characters are always hu- 
— man. ‘There are no immacu- 
late heroes, no perfect heroines, no utterly unredeemed 
persons of either sex to be met with in the pages of his 
books. He conceived it a duty to describe the world as 
he saw it, and he drew his characters with admirable real- 
ism, and with a marvellous insight into the natures of 
men and women. We take pleasure in announcing a 
new edition of Thackeray’s complete works, and we 
feel confident that this edition will meet with the 
approval of all lovers of good library books. 


Many Beautiful Illustrations by Great Astists 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. L. FILDES 
JOHN LEECH F. BARNARD CHARLES KEENE, and 
RICHARD DOYLE FREDERICK WALKER | THACKERAY himself 
GEORGE DU MAURIER , J. E. MILLAIS, P.R. A. : 
i WE. will send you the en- 
Fine Cloth OUR Gilt Tops tire set of twenty - five 
Decorated Covers Untrimmed Edges volumes, charges prepaid, on 


receipt of $1.00. If you do 
not like the books when they 
reach you, send them back at 
our expense, and we will re- 
turn the $4.00. If you do like 
them, send us $2.00 every 
mm month for twelye months. In 
Meee order to keep you in touch 
. S688 with us during these months, 
on receipt of your soqueal for these bool we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, 
without additional cost to you, for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


In writing, please state which periodical you want. Address J 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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